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: ABSTRACT 

' ' ■ This guide is intended to help community college ^. 

educators prepare for collective bargaining. Chapters include: (1) 
Background, discussing the acceptance of collective bargaining in 
community colleges in half of the states; (2) Hyths and Problems, 
examining a variety of generalizations about the collective 
bargaining process, institutional and employee benefits, and mutual 
agreement; (3) Planning and Organization for Collective Negotiations, 
discussing preparation for negotiations and selection of teams 'to 
represent' the constituents (faculty, students, boards of trustees, 
administrators, the community), negotiator characteristics, unit 
determination and composition, bargaining scope, background 
documents, external and internal data, bargaining strategy and 
tactics, strike possibilities, shared authority, neutral parties, and 
other consider a tiojis; and (4) Recommendations and Guidelines, 
Appended material includes two tables of state statutory references 
.and legislative status, extent of collective bargaining by state 
(1976) , selected mandatory and permissive bargaining subjects, and 
nine tables of sample information to be gathered in preparation for 
negotiations. A bibliography of 22 titles completes the document. 
(LH) 
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Foreword 



This paper was written at the invitation of the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges The 
author was asked to look at the background, myths and problems, and planning and organizing of and for collec- 
tive bargaining, and to conclude with recommendations designed to assist the uninitiated. To some practitioners 
this material may seem too elementary, but we can all benefit occasionally from a review of our basic postuies 
toward this important aspect of institutional governance. 

As with other essays in this AACJC-Shell series, footnotes have been kept to a bdie minimum and the 
bibliography is select The serious scholar is referred to the items listed therein. 

Over the years the writer has profited gre^atly from conversations with and knowing tdmund J Clea^ier, Jr, 
president, and his colleagues at the Anu'ritan Association of Communitv aad Junior Co!lt?ges, the late Michael 
Brick and the current c hairper^pn of the department of higher ^nd adult ( ducation and director of the Community 
and Junior College Center, Tea( hers ( uMege, C o'umbia Universitv. Walter Smdiinger. Harold Drimmer, chairper- 
son of the board of trustees ot VVest( Hester ( (immunity College, as well as mv colleagues at the college dndjn the 
County of VVesti Hester wHo shoulder the privileges of collective bargaining, George W Angell and Edward P 
Kellev, Jr , .\(tKlemK Collective (bargaining hiformation Service in Washington. D C . Daniel lulius, formerly with 
the National Center ror Collec tive fbargaining in Higher Education jt l^uuch College in New \ork. and. of course, 
my wife, Carole, and i hildren, Ware. I iUira, and lUian, who have alwa\ s provided motivdtion and enc ouragenient 



I. BACKGROUND 

t. 

Like the courses of the heavenly bodies, harmony m national life is a resultant of the struggle between contend- 
ing forces. In frank expression of conflicting opinion lies the greatest promise of w/sdom in governmental ac- 
tion; and in suppression lies ordinarily the greatest peril. — justice Louis Brandeis 

The late Professor Micha^Brick, when he was chairperson of the department of higher adult education at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univeisity, and director of the Community College Center there, wrote this about col- 
lective bargaining: . ^ 

Rutgers President Edward J Bloustein, in a paper entitled "Collective Bargaining and University Gover- 
nance," stated that with effective faculty leadership in collective bargaming, with a contract which preserves 
the traditional collegial structure in appointment, promotion and academic policy, and with a spirit or good- 
will between a university president and the faculty leadership, the polarization will teno to diminish rather 
than increase. Of course* The critical tact is, however, that without such faculty leadership, without aql- 
ministrative understanding, without such a contract that preserves academic judgment, policy and gover- 
nance, without such goodwill, and without the acceptance by both the union and institutions of higlier 
education of fiscal resppnsibility to the public, collective bargaining may not only polarize higher education, 
it may well pulverize it.!' - • 

However, collective bargaining need neither polarize nor pulverize higher education. As with so many other 
subjects in life, lack of specific knowledge frequently allows emotional attitudes to prevail and get m the way of a 
mature constructive approach to acceptance of what has become a fact of life today 

On the increase 

Collective bargaining has certainly been on the increase in recent years The first law expressly applying to post 
secondary faculty in the public sector v\a5 adopted in the State of Michigan m 1965 In the private sector, because 
of the entry of the National Labor Relations Board (NLRB) into collegiate employer employee relationships m 
1970, unionization has proceeded apace, although more slowly than in the public sector By 1977 24 stales had 
adopted laws which allow public employees tu bargain with professional community college faculty members on 
matters of wages, hours, and working conditions In addition, collective bargaining has occurred in five states 
without benefit of statewide legislation (Illinois, Maryland, Nevada, Ohio, Virginia) Appendix I indicates those 
states with collective bargaining legislation ^nd those without it Observers expect a spate of new state collective 
bargaining legislation during the period 1978 1982 ,vhich may make such bargaining permissible in at least three 
quarters of the states by 1 984 

Statutes already on the books contain a var'ety of subjects including dt . .utions, procedures, ways of determin- 
ing representation, methods for unit determination, dues collection procedures, the range or scope of negotiable 
Items, impasse resolution methods of dealing with work stoppages, and others Without these luws and/or deter 
minations by either the National Labor Relations Board mthe private sector or state boards and commissions in 
the public sector, it is difficult for both management and employees to know who bargains with whom about 
what ' ^ 

As a r^^^ult of this legislation and acceptarice in the private sector, as recently as 1976, out of 1,209 communitv 
junior LJlleges and/or campuses, 315' bad contracts or agents These 315 colleges/campuses had a total credit 
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jinrollmt'nt of 1.234,951 or ^0 0 5 |h r i cnt of the total t rtalit stuck»nts in AmtTu an c omnuiiiitv and junior college:> 
In addition, these same collt^gcv). ( ampuse*> had a total non credit or c ontinuing educ atiun enrollment of 411. 120 
or 3079 per cent of the total cuhtinuing educ atiCii enrollment Together, the c redit and non i redit student enroll 
ment represented 30 67 per cent of the total enrullment in American c omniunitv and junior t olleges in 1970 

These 315 colleges^campuses employed 61.880 faculty members or LMi9 [)er cent of tlie total facultv in 
American community and junior colleges The average si/e fac ultv in all c c^njmunitv and junior c olleges in the na 
tion in 1974-1975 was 156, but in unionized institutiontr it was 196 

Only ten of the 203 independent junior colleges were unionized in 1976, while U)5 ot the 1.00()publu t ommuni 
ty colleges were organized 

Appendix II shows a state-by-state breakdown of the number of colleges in the publu and indt pt ndi'nt m c tors 
with contracts or agents and the credit and non-credit enrollment and total numbt-r ot fat ultv members on 
unionized campuses 

Way of Life 

.Collective bargaining, then, is officially accepted way of life m communitv colleges in halt of the states m 
this nation Employers and employees might as well accept that and learn how to creatively utilize the process 
Nonetheless, despite its appearance, or its inevitability, there is frequently a resentment on the part of manage 
ment Presidents (and sometimes board members) have been known to say publiciv or privat»'lv Why nie^" and 
then, as if this personalization is not enough, the paternal plaint, "After all I've done for them^ ' 

Amusingly, this reaction is not limi-ed to typical "managers/' MaCoy and Morand, two union leaders, have writ- 
ten m Angell and Kelley's Handbook of Faculty Bargaining: 

Some years ago, we were senior executive officers of an Atlanta union employing a staff of sixty people 
Tht >taff enjoyed excellent working conditions Vvith wages and benefits considerably above tht'j>taiKiards of 
the area We acc epted, albeit with considerable personal mdignatiqn, the unionization of that stat. and after 
one productiv e— or so we thought — late *.igiu bargaining se^ssion, we met at breakfast the next morning to 
map our negotiating strategy 

Following breakfast we drove to the office and found to our total surprise our employees v\aving picket 
signs, v\ith childish jubilation in full and embarrassing view of reporters and television cameras We were . 
angrv with their traitorous ingratitude as we recalled favors bestowed, unjustified abse.u es forgiven, 
unmerited pay increases granted, and personal loans made We marvelled at what we regarded as the ob 
vious stupidity of those employees who lould not under^^tand that by damaging the reputtition of their 
employer la union), they would inevitably jeopardize their jobs and livelihood We traded anecdotes about 
the incompetence of many of those on the picket line and deplounl the fact that they lacked our ov\n dedica 
tion and commitment to the union cause The strikers were treating their lofty union calling as just a ' ,ob," 
and we ranted against their short-sHghted greed We reacted exat tly as so many other employers had re<i(. ted 
to us ^ 

Why has collective bargaining been so successful, especially in the two year college sector^ Much has been 
written about this, but to capsulize the literature cited in the bibliographv it is apparent that it involves more than^ 
just a desire to.achieve a livable wage Certainly job sec urity as well as the need to feel that one is treated fairly in 
work assignments and promotions affected many 

A The trend toward unionization was heightened in the late 1960% and early 1970's possibly in response to the 
reaction to the student riots ot the l960's Students ' laimed a larger role in governance and states intruded more 
heavily into the running of colleges and universities — espec laly in the* financial sector Kiuilties sought to 
organize countervailing power blocks, often in the form of unions 

Period of Growth 

For the community colleges, the late 1960's represented a i ulmination of a great pi-riod of grc;wth, with its 
resultant strains and tc»nsions I uroover was great as new leaiirrs i ame into new and old institutions Many of the 



new tacultv mumbers either came Ironi the ^^ei undarv s< liouis v\liere uniuiis v\ere nut as furetgn as in the colleges, 
or directly out of graduate sthools where the lessons of organi/mg in the name ot civil rights, antiwar, en 
vironmental, and other causes were learned Coverrkince sv.stemsMn these institutions often failed tu offer ade 
quate invorvement to many and, <ill too often, authoritv was wielded in an autoc ratic manner bv w oil inlentioned, 
but insensitive administrators and boards of trustees 

Perhaps the strongest motivation, then, vvas this d^»sire on the part of highly educated profes-.ionals to be part of 
the decision-making proc ess at their institutions, especially in the allocation of resources at a time when the cdl 
leges were being encouraged to be more cost efficient " "Participatory democracy" had not been enough for 
most, many sought shared authority" and the legal bas"s to make it work Crane Brmton, in his /Anatomy of a 
Re\olution, suggested that revolutions occur where a little bit of democracy has been allowed, but not where 
repressive circumstances and autoc racv have permitted very little freedom to develop He suggested that where 
some freedom has developed, it has whetted the appetite for groups topress for further gains, and often they will 
resort to revolution in order to obtain them The desire to cdnlrol one'^ own destiny is great in mankind and more 
so among a group of employees who feel that they possess as much intelligence as those who have the final say 
over decisions affecting both at home and on the job A feeling of unequal stafus propels some beyond the mat- 
ters of salaries and huur^ into very real governance and control iSsues feeling that the highly touted collegial 
relationships often do not really exist, individuals and groups look to another system to work for them 

Harold Newman, director of conciliation for the New York State Public Employment Relations Board, m an ex- 
cellent piece of writing has indicated' 

We live in a time when priests and ministers talk back to bishops, tenants organize against landlords, prison 
inmates tile grievances against guards and wardens, and to the utter shock and dismay of old soldiers, 
privates may file grievance charges against officers' * * 

We live in changed times, indeed, and collective bargaining in higher education is a part of what is happening in 
the greater society about us In real terms the extension o* faculty involvement in decision-making and the desire 
on the part of employees to share meaningfully in |)0wer relationships which have developed can work cut to be a 
time-consuming, emotionally draining, often bitter, and physically exhausting process, or it can be a mature, 
rewarding one The choice is up to both management and c^rnployees 
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II. MYTHS AWD PROBLEMS 

Not only is collective bargaining an extension of an existing trend m higher education to attain greater par- 
ticipation in the decision-making processes of governance of the colleges and universities, but the reaction to col- 
lective bargaining is also an extension of existing relationships among institutional individuals and groups Affix- 
^ ing signatures to a piece of paper will not automatically result in new behaviors. If dis^trust h<^s existed between 
faculty an3~acJrhinistration, for igxample, then it will con^nue under collective T'^tiations If faculty leaders see 
college and universitv administrators jealously guarding their authoritv so that tiiey can make unilateral arbitrary 
decisions, and if administrators see facuTty members as amateur political opportunists, then real problems will 
continue to arise, no matter what the system. On the other hand, if the institution has a history of meaningfully in- 
volving all staff in .he decision-making process prior to arriving at conclusions, and if the institution has a history, 
of fairly attempting to compensate its professionals, af well as listen to them, then the experience under collec 
tive negotiations can be a most meaningful one as well. 

There are a number of myths and problems which often.get in the way of objective understanding of what col 
lective bargaining is and can mean to a college or university. 

For example adm'nistr-ators may feel that they need only take care of the measurable consequences that grow 
from collective negotiations ^uch as faculty-student ratios, salary scales, course loads, or even procedures for per 
sonnel action, but not give attention to trust relationships, cooperative attitudes, modes of communication and 
the like, Both sides mav be convinced that faculty and administrative priorities are incompatible, the f ac ulty may 
believe that the administration is unwilling to share authority since it will lose some of its own in doing so, 
manag ns, on the other hand, may feel that bargaining is unprofessional in academia and that unions express their 
avarice and greed without attention to the "greater" needs of the college or university Both sides may feel that 
third parties' mean the end of self-determination withm the academic institution, or that unionisation means 
strikes, and strikes mean loss of pay 

Generalizations 

Unfortunately, there may be grams of truth in some of these myths, but most of them are puffed up generaliza- 
tions which would not stand the light of evidence if carefully and objectively examined Foi instance, bargaining 
need not ero,de the authority ot administrators.* Many of these subjects are not new For example, protection of 
due process in personnel decisions is not a nev^ subject, but its inclusion in the collective bargaining agreement 
may insure that such decisions may be challenged even though management's right to ma^e perspnnel decfsions 
should not be diminished. 

Moreover, administrators have; usually been quite interested in increased compensation for "their" faculties, 
however, under collective bargaining, this may no longer be a matter of largesse, or noblesse oblige 

Through the collective bargaining process, it may be seen thai faculty and administrativ e power is fused and in- 
terdependent and that, moreover, distribution of power and influence in the community is diffused Administra- 
tions do not have as much power as normally presumed by faculties the board of trustees has some power, the 
local and state legislators have some, and society in general has a good deal 

Whether or not admmistrators see faculty involvement in collective bargaining as "professional" is less impor- 
tant than the fact that professional faculty members now see little or no problem between the status of "profes 
sional" and ''employee " 

Unions are not a -ys the ogies administrators may believe them to be and labor has performed a very impor 
tant function other than its major one of organizing for collective bargaining For example, unions have pressed 
for prope*" recognition of minority groups in some textboo. s, they have distributed informational pieces on drug 
abuse, they have mounted campaigns encouraging 18-year olds to register to vote, and in other wcv s performed 
valuable services on various social issues 

4 
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Lnioni/t^tjon neeil not niean str'kes anil loss of f)civ. Angeli and Keiiev have pointed out that for ever\ strike, ap- 
f)rc)\imatelv IbO c ontrai ts are i 'jnsuniniated through peaceful arrangements Moreover, only five states now per 
mil strikes in iheir enabling legislation Alaska, Hawaii, Pennsylvania, Oregon, and Montana 

The mvth Miat third [)artu's mean trouble because ofjen thssension invites intrusio'^ of government officials and 
neutrals into the ai adi-niu dtn iM(;n making [)rin ess is djs[)elled b\ rec ent liti^rature,'^ vvhu h helf)S all parties t^see 
that this rnutuall\ aneptable resi;lutu>n of either bargaining or grievance matters is consistent with other proc 
esses m ihe academic world — resorting to a process of researc h, v\eigliing cvidcfue. and c ')ming to an' objective 
conclusion 

Manv of these myths, then, la( k rational grounding, but because of thcMr existence, the development of 
cooperation and mutual trust is often retdrded 

Institutional and Employee Goals 

Perhaps the biggest myth for both sides is that unionization necessarily means adversary reLrtionships, the 
builciingot walls between faculty and administration, and a suncier ng c;l the campus As with the other myths, thi> 
one can get in the way of constructing positive relationships, whic h might make it a >»elf tultilling pro|)hecy The 
thrust of the fUmdbook of facu/fy d<irgainmg (see Bibliography^ is that collective bargaining is a proc ess that can 
be utilizeci to achieve both institutional and employee goals without necessarily cjiminishing either element This 
IS a theme vyhich we in academe will be seeing more of as we mature in cmu ex[)erience with the [)roc ess of collec- 
tive negotiations " , V ^ 

hor thc;se who havj* noc partic i|)ated in the [jrocess before, it may be hel[)ful to reflect upon the musings of 
the'^e next few paragrtif)lis, since the iouv of bargaining and contract administration can be very clitterent. clef)en 
ding on one's basic assumf)tic)ns On the other hand, there t^e those who feel that individuals and grcnips. are 
doomed to repeat the mistakes of the past, and lessons learned per.>onally are more prcniuc tne^ tlian those 
learned through reaciing about the process If the reader wishes to avoid "reinventing the wlieel,. then he c;r she 
will take heecl of the Ic^ssons learned by those in the field who now feel that harmony (although not tomplete 
agreement) must prevail if the institution is to accomplish its main purposes 

Economic progress, as wefl as frc»ec)om of ca-mpus parties to pursue their traditional interests itlic studc nts to 
learn, the faculty to teach, and the administratior to manage), reciuires cooperation on the |)art of all three 
Change comes hard, or at least social psychologists tell us so Changing a style or modus operanc// withcnit chang 
ing attitudes first is very clifficult Some presidents have eyn left office rather than accdmniodati' to c hanging im 
peratives which the collective negotiations process brings 

Vet, collective bargaining'can reduce* time in proc essing grievaric es, thereby making the proc^ess nujre eftu lent, 
and can instill mc^re fai*h in the decision making proc c s because individuals feel they are part ot it ( Oliective 
/ bargaining v ould fc;rc e l)oth sides to ptil^j^i spec ific «incl sourc-es of eviclenc e in the renclenng c)t dec isions It 

can helf) to codify polic les and [jrocedurts, and clarity them, even hornogeni/mg different interf)retations by cht 
ferent departments into comnion ap[)roac hes more c asilv dealt with For an institution to Io>e the servues cjt a 
p^Tson of good |)rc)fessic)nal [)erformance says a lot to the otiiers you may be )ii^gecl by c^'iteria other than the 
ciuality of ycjur acaclemic performance The bargaining [)roc'ess can clarify those areas in which f<u ultv have a 
righ( to be repre>ented, and those arc»as in vvhic li management has a unilateral light to make dec^isions 

Mutual Agreement 

Bargaining [)uts a premiuit. m well trained f)ersons from both sitles either prcjfessionals or trained a( iulemi 
cians, vvhic h c an professicjnali/e tlie entire proc c*ss and clepersonali/e snuaticjns so that clc»partment c hiiirpersons, 
associate deans, deans, and prc^sidents, as well as fac ulty leaders m-t'cl not be f)ersonally blamed 1 he proc ess < an 
help faculty to feel n.ore sec ure anci give them a chanc e to feel mcrc^ ec|ual, at least with regard tc) the subjec t ot 
bargaining Morec^vrr. their mere partic ipaticjn in mutuiil f)roblc'm solving can be healthy u>r the Dstitution 
bee ause it can find nev\ s(.>1uJumis while giving vent tcj energies and ideas whu ' might not othervMsc he tapped Iri 
the |)rocess, it mav veiy well be th»it more* productivity may be^rcciuired trc)m tlie lustilution, l)y having all work 
to^^;ther to seek greater {)rc»cluc tiv itv , a pattern of nuitiial c oofjcration i cnilcl well evolve All ot this is luA to say 
that there will not be disagrjeements but there must be nuitual agreement tiiat such distigre-ement'- are part of 
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the process Moreover, the mote opportuhittes given to the parties to c ommurucate and work to^eth^T, (he greater 
the likehhoodtif the parties wish to have it <.o) that there will be c ooperation and harmony m bolving probleriis of 
mutuai interest and concern 

Somefimes, these things are difficult to achieve Not tn themselves, but because the atmosphere is emotionallv 
charged, due to a partjcularly difficult election campaign, or for some other reason, e g , the history of past rela- 
tionships However, for the long-run good of the college it is necessary for both sidi.\> to order an era of peace and 
harmony • • . 

There is no question that these changes are more costly in dollars and m time^^nd that there is a danger Of col 
legiality being replaced by adversarial relationships, that there may be homogenizat^on and samene^iS wjth a lac k 
of recognition of outstanding talent, and a formal ossification of relationships However, the constructive faculty 
leader and administrator will^concentrate on the opportunities, ratf\erthan on the possible negative effects in 
order to improve operations at the college, both must look beyond the short-ruji gams to make sure tha^t tlie ship 
stays-afloat. - ^. 

Collective bargaming'adds an additional complication to the pressured life of a campus, but it can be dealt 
with positr^.^ly This is not to suggest that unionization will be without its problems for both sides, there will be a 
formalization of relationships, and faculty members will be less able to obtain ad hoc decisit)ns which have fre- 
quiLMitIv tielf)eci them There will be leiS ease on the part of management in making quick decisions -and this will 
be frustraing this is why prior c onsidt^tion must be given by both sides to planning and preparing for collective 
bargammg " ' v 
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Ilf. PLANIMiNG AND ORGANIZING FOR COLLECTIVE NEGOTIATIONS 

If collective bargaining is inevitable, then botf) sides should determine m advance who will be involved in plan 
rfmg for collective bargaining, what is to be considered, how to plan, and when to begin. 

The last question is the easiest— one must begin immediately, perhaps with' the reading of this monogiaph and 
some of the materials listed in tht Djbliography The mor^ preparation done in the early stages, the better off t?oth 
X sides will be in the actual processof working out a contract and then liying with it. 

For the faculty, the question of who should be involved m preparing for collective negotiations is somewhat 
simplified Obviously, a team of representative faculty members of all ranks,(ncluding librarians and counselors,, 
and, depending upon unit determination, unit administrators) should be selected Whether -outside help from the 
national or state bargaining representative's organization is included, and the size of the groUp doing the prepara 
tioti, IS a 'unclion of personalities and relationships on each individucil cr.mpus This matter is somewhcit more dif- 
ficult in multi-campus institutions or m states where collective negotiations are conducted for a group o^ com- 
munity colleges However, in comparison to thaissues to be faced by the institution in preparation, the faculty's 
choices are relate ly limited. * ' 

We must here statt hat we are talking about both preparation for coliectue negotiations and selection of 
teams to represent tl- constituents at the table What role should stuaents play in , bargaining? Trustees? 
Administrators? The community? • 

Ab far as students are concerned, there are more questions than there are answers, C.ily statutes in Montana, 
Oregon, Maine and Florida include a pl^ce for students in collective negotiations Hov,^evpr, what about the 200 
independent mstitutjons not covered by 5uch statutes? Moreover, students in the vast majonty of 1,000 pub' in- 
stitutions, while perhaps not as militant as their counterparts in four-year colleges and universities, .lertainly are 
affec ted by wjiat will go on at the bargaining table, and should be interested m the outcome .Montana requires 
colleges and universities to include student representatives as members of the administrative team, Oregon per- 
mits students to observe at (he bargaining table and to confer with both sides, Maine provides an opportunity for 
students to ( onfer with Doth sides and to make suggestions without actually being present at v .e bargaining table, 
Florida spec ifies that students at the negotiating table must be enrolled ir. at least e'ght credit hours. 

Amendments to Laws 

As the student lobbies increase in strength m state capitals, other legislatures have been considering amend- 
ments to their U^.ws that Aould provide some form of student participation ^oth sides argue in all directions when 
It c omes to this (|uestion Some fear the use of manipulation and the creation of pressure blocs, as^ell as the pro- 
vision of a ( irc us tvpe atmosphere in which it would be difficult to bcirgam^'effectively Others weigh carefully any 
public statements they mij'.ht make which could alienate this important constituent group Regardless of the 
legislative cnitcor c» or the feelings of both sides, it would be wise for representatives of 'both faculty and ad- 
ministration tomcH't with students in order to explain the process, desc ribe proposals which affect students direct 
^ ly, and c onsider other matters Preterablv these meetings will take place w ith all parties represented so that none 
will seek ^^o take s[>ec tal advantage of the situation HopefuMv, both sides will be open lo suggestions ^rom 
. students, with the understandmg.that the rec ommenddtions are merelv adv.sory Perhaps the most positive result 
would be \ reminder to both faculty and administration that the ra/sop c/'efre for the institution is the studeot 
body and that institution!^. I and employee groups should weigh the demands and portions they take in light of ti.e 
needs and cone erns ot the student constituency for better learning 

Boards of Trustees 

What about trustees, tuting for the community^ The community's intecest and'or responsibility wi!' vary, 
depending upon whether thc> institution is a public or independent one, and whether it is part of a state system or 
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l(jt,ill\ sp<H)s(jH'tl I rt'()iii'ntl\ , li K'^I'^'^^'"'* [Hililn st't lor uill u,ml iu hi irnoKcd. rspci it [hv\ t\rv to 

\iitt' un f)<i\in^ the hill tor [\\v u\,iU uiiiO ui ihv iH'^uti.UU'Ms Wurt' tri'(|Lit'nti\. Ikjutvim, triistri's u ish io get iiivulv 
t'cl sin< I' it IS tfii'v v\hu kMv hv\i\ rvspanwhlv tor thr kuul iiml i|iiii'Iit\ ot tnliu titiciiitii progr.iiiis otU»ri»(l tuicl ror iii<u 
sli.illitig tuul prott i tiiiK tlu' ph\sutil .itui tiM dl ri suuriis ut tin- < ulli'^i' >Ihev <Uf <iisc) iinolvi'd in si'ii'cting thi* 
prt'sirK nt <uicl. trt»c|LJt'ntl\ I'ltln'r (U'li'^jti' to liini in)}njrttuit prrsoniu'l tutiuns. or <u t on his rt*c oninienclations 
Dt'spitt' tht' possihlt' t'\[)t»ru'ni v ot st v vf^il truslt't s u ilh ( ollt i tivv iKir^tuning in the iiTckistruil sih tcjr (cjr, piMh<if)s, 
l)»'itUist» ot it), trdsti'i's rt'cu t in thr s^tuv v\ci\ js })rfMouNl\ ilrsi nl)i'ci tor niiin\ tKlniinistr<itors nitUiy pi'rciM\e 
t,u jlt\ (jnioiii/iition ,is j sv mptoni ot in^rtititlicU' lUul d Lu k ut i oinTrn tor tlH» viivi tiv t* tiiiH tioning cjt ihv Misdtu- 
tion l\pi( <ill\, trdsltrs tUt' sonK'uhtit iiiort* const'rvcitKt' lh<ui iiiiun (Jthcr institutionai [)tUtK ipdnts and thi'> cUv 
otivn not <iblt» to lU ( fpt iinioni/aiion as an in('vital)ility 

I'ltipn tJttn lais v\ t»iilcl Iikf ntjthin^ moit* than to deal chrin tl\ v\ ith boards ot tn.istt't<*s bt'c aiisc tla'> pine v\\v that 
this is v\ lu*r t' tilt' pov\ rr Is In tac t, in somt' loc atuips, v«nKjn cjt t ic ui Is t*v en v\ ant to work around the l)oards bt'C <Hi sc 
tht'\* knt»v\ thtil tilt' inont'\ tor inipIfnitMiii ig rifgcjlitittnl tcjnlr<uts (onit»s from other sourct's, niojit not<iblv, 
It'KisLituri's lu (o:aplualf niattt-rs turtht'r. scint' -xl ni rator' ft'fl that tht'V will Io,st» tht'ir aiitlioril^ if trustet's 
and t\uult\ nu ni[)t'rs star} dvaling vMth on»» u . <v VVhotht < or not the two groups (»ver conit* \<kv to 

f. It IS al)suUitt'l\ t'ssriitial for t olIc»gt' acif ticM s i » kt't'fj thv»»r bc>ards bneftnl on colltutive bargaining 

devt»lopi'iuvits, both in tuK am v of negotiat!-)ns. and tbroughoLit the [)rocess 

Selection of Teams 

What abtjul tjit' atliuinistrators^ Ht'rt* wt' nmsl int»vitabl> gt't into tht* (jut^stion of st^Itnting the negotiations 
teams f or. lioprtulK tlie f).eparation stage will ietul iiiio the l)argaimng stage, tUidjhat into adniimst ration of the 
contract negotiated ( oiitinuitv ot per.oiinel and ideas is necessar\ in these tliree stages 

i here are times uhen one uocjici chcjose parti* uiar [jersonnei tcjr the team, and other tunes when these same 
perstMiiU'l would l)e assigm-d a bat k uf) team \ cjr examplt*. one eastern institution inc lucied both the academic 
cfean ami a cfuision t hauperscjii in the l>argaining tor its ihircl contract, but left both off for the fourth because 
negatiM teelmgs remain^tl after the third rcnind ot nt»gotiattcins that c arned o r into the ongoing academic rela- 
tionship during the \ear and^Ui.sle t iirrn ulcini clt;vt»kipment and instruc tional evaluation more difficult It \ 'elt 
that the value ot having tlie^e twcj kt'\ persons aljhe table was outweighed by their inabiiity to recoup the 
positive reltitu^nship iliev had had w^h the t.uult\ prujr tci that round of ntigotiatioiis Their cjualif k ations and 
tiilents. luAvevtr, tiHiUi he well used (and were) as mt'iiibervS of the back iij) tt'^am in anal\/ing |)rop0sals of both 
sicle< , if> 

\ !e\ibiiit\ IS important L sing what wcjrks and c hanging things tiround in order to effect bt*tter c onibinations of 
talent t^>r ditterent u( { asio'ns is cils(> essential » e tecim should rt»tlect the administrative stylt* and structure of 
the iiutitution It lUtinagenienl is [iartic i|jatut». then thert* are .scjiiie retd ac^vantage'S in involving a larger number 
ot people in tme t apai U\ tu an(;theriiiot nt»c t»ssari'\ at the table) On the other hand, some institutions feel more 
i<*mtortabI in involving *is tew individuals as f)ossible in the ke\ decisions. Most institutions have found that 
snuiller ttMii^s provide better t (Mitidentialitv and tlt'xibtiit\, and scjiiie try to give the ini[)ression that the ad- 
ministrative team is'outnumhereii f^rtil)abl\ not more than thiee tcj fivt» pecjple should serve orr thti^teani A back 
up team c omprisrd ot sulx onuiiittees to stucl\ partit ularl\ diftic tilt issues, is nt*ver, or rarely, present Wh<Uever 
wc^n^s best tor the institciticni on a \ ear rcnind [)asis shcjulcl be used The si/e of the team should retk»ct the t ir 
t umstanc es (it tli • h«irgaimng this tiiiit*. the sue c t»ss the instituttcjri may have had in tlit» p<ist. <mcl thtM omtort 
tuul ease w ith whu li the i hiet c liara( lers in the c ase c an wcjrk with large or small numbers of inclividuafs 

Team Makeup 

\\ ho should nut he im Iculecl on the bargaining team^ C tjnventional wisdom suggests that bt^ard members, c oni 
nJissioners, legisKilors presidents, and cleans should not he included J or eXtUiiplt*, deans <md fjresujents h<ue tcj 
deal on a clailv basis not on!\ with the unicin and nienibt»rs but tdscj with i\\v total facult\ It is vt'r\ tMs\ fcjr the 
tiUultv to associate tht clean iinci the president with tin* aclverstjr\ at the bargaining tabit* A Matur<il facolt\ <ui 
tipatln towtird adnunistr.itors ma\ be seric^u >l\ augmented and reinfcjrcecl during battit* at the hargtuning tablt» 
f^cjard members uIkj nuist approv e a ( tmtrac t and legislatcjrs who must fund ;t in orclt»r to nii'ke it ettei tiv e shcjold 
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help pl<in the Drebargainin^ slriilt'^v aiul l)ru'tfcl .ihwul a hat has ha[)f)t'iitHl til l<ible st'ssjoiis, rart'K shijulil 
they be involM»d dirtnllv in the ne^'oli.iliuns I he rt»sLill tan l)e the removal ot a ntMlthy butter between 
negotiators and tliese tiuv ernin^ l)OLhes In adilitiun, butinl nieml)ers at the table i an i reate a Jirei t line ut i oni 
municalion with union ottu laK that later nia\ chsrupt norm'^l ernanc e i hannels 

The team should uu hide a tup level administrator, nut neiess,uil\ the dean ot the c olU'^i* t^r the president i;t 
iK* institution tt mi^ht l)e the business manti^er, or tht* personnel or lal)or relations person, it ihv institution is 
large f^noLigh to have ont^ Ai ademu personnel i ould he re[)rest'rited l>v div is ion i hairperson ur assoi late dean, 
depending on how the institution is organized Use ot a division i hairpi'rsun ^ an alsotirmly estcd)lish this level ot 
administrator as a Li>ntributing part of the administraiive tt'am f\'rhaps the director ot institutional research 
could also serve dh the tab Iti-t ua rxx^ln Jjjtuu^vtAif s 4 huu-i-vv^tUa^^ju^ r t-it4M^d-pi^vs u i:e-tu-|:umA-vt^duat:w^ ) r ese n t . a t t hu- 
labie, although not necessarily on the team, and to have negotiations optMi to the pul)lu Ibis team lould l)e 
joined by legal counsel and otiier sfnniali/ed personnel, this is usually the <ast^ it the institution is a pliI)Ih one 
and the local or state governing Limt wants to protei t its investment 

In fact, governmental agem les trequently do the ai tual bargaining for publk institutions, and the institution 
may not be able to controj who is f)resent at the table hnally. the iik reasing t oni[)U»xity ot tal)le negotiations 
would suggest a protessiunal negotiator tor l)oth side> 1 he disadv antage of using a protessic)nal negotiator is tliat 
management and union have to live with a lontrai t wliich tht»y did not negotiate*. mort»over, (he negotiator may 
be rnori* involved in impressing his emf)loyers tlian m negotiating the bt'st contract Perliaf)s the answer to this 
dilemma is to ireate a high level positioning m the administration for a trained negotiator who can <dso serve as 
chiet lontrac t iind pt*rsonnel administrator Such a person would not only be present in preparations for negotia 
tions and be at the table, but w ould also he responsible for meetings w ith union f)ersonnel, grievanc e handling, ar 
l)itrtitions, personnel tiles, trtuni.ig programs, and other related mattc»rs Ihis tyfx* of position is becoming com 
monplace 

Characteristics of Negotiators x ' 

rhe t har^K teristu s ut individuals seU'c tei^ for the nc»goticViing team are very imf)ortant Te.im meml)ers shoulcl 
be able to remain i^bjeitive under stress Ihe\ must kee[) some asptn t ot dialogLie going and avoid negativism 
lliat will I reale an impasse Negotiating is a tremendous l\ time i onsuming task — not only m terms ot tlie sessions 
themselves, but also in tlie preparation Incliv icluals must l)e able to clevote a great deal ot time to l)otli aspci ts 
Ihe\ must I ontrc^l their tempers f he\ should be persuasiv e. patient, logu al, analy tu al, and skilied in i lear, direc t 
prosf 1 hey must be tamiliar with negotuilions pro< ecluri»s ancl witli the entire organr/atUMi ^tnd i ommunitv A 
sense ot humor is piirtuularly helptui I cU h team member nuot be clc^tai hed, retrain trom personali/mg tlu» 
issut's. and have a good sciisr ot timing A i lose relationship must exist l)etween the team and tlie administratH)n 
leam members sfiould In- able to listen and n\K\ cues Ihey should be outgoing and tactful, but tirni Ihese in 
cli vidua Is tiave to ni.ike eac h side think it is the winner. lhe\ nuist be respcc tt»d They will ncH'd ph\sic a I statu ma 
.Ihe\ aisc; must liave the aothoritv trom the board ,ind the president to bargain with tirmness jnd tin<ility f mcling 
<dl these (jualities m one in{\i\ ulual ma\ seem impossj|)Ie. l)ul these are the priniary c harac teristu s to l)e sociglil 
I he ( cMiipleat Ne^t/uator according to ITth ancl IMth ctMitciry maiuials on diplom,uv, shoulcl have a cjuu k 
mm<l In.c unliniued palienc e. know flow to disemb^e w ithout feeing a liar, inspire tr List w it bout trusting otht rs i)e 
mcnlest l^ui assertive, ' fiarni others withocit su< c unibing to their charm and [H)ssess plentv ot moiiev and a 
btsuilitul wite wliile remaining indittc^rent to dl temptaMrn ot ric lies and women ' 

\U'iiibers ot tlie back up team should have inan\ ot t»liese stime c hartU teristic s lhe\ ni,i\ be c ,illed upon to 
lake the place ot ii negotiator who is a[)seiit I his \e,ir s l)ack up team inenil)er ma\ sit at the table nt'\t v^'ar 
i^.ic k u[) learn meml>ers ot ten bee or^ic part ut sciIm uiiimittees tu diialv / issues and sav e v alual)le t<il)le time 1 be 
bai k up team will trec)cic'tillv discuss all ut the piopos.iU trom l)c>tli sides ,uid provide adclilioiial insights than 
would otherw ise \h' lU a;lab!c\ 

A tcdl triuning [^rogr-im toi adiiiinistralive personnel in preparation tut ccrllective baruiHiunu is described m 
l),miel K \U I aughlin s i liapte*^ m die lliin(f!)Cn)k ■ >t La nlt\ {Un^uiifiiD^i " l\irtic ularlv valuable is the list ut rec uni 
mended training aids uhuh is not tound in one place in am other pcil)lic ation Wliile it was wiiltui toi ad 
ministratc^rs there is no reason wh\ union representativ es c ould not l)en» 'tit trom the s.mie intuMnatu;n 
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Once It IS determined who is to be involved in planning and oryanizmy for cu.lective bar^jdining, attention niust 
immediately te given to what is to be considered Here, we shall limit discussion to unit determination and scope 
of bargaining, to major earlv issues which must be faced he^d on. and then proceed to some matters of general 
strategy, the information needed in the process, and conclude with brief discussions of three ma)or issues -the 
role of a faculty senate, withdrawal of services, and selection of third parties 

Unit Determination and Composition 

If both the employees and employer can agree on who should be in a unit, generally labor boards reviewing 
such mat ters will approve any 3uch determ ination However, frequently there is disagreement because of the 
desire on the part of both sides to represent as many people as possible Here, sor.e management representatives 
are split because they recognize that if there is no large unit, while there may be some difficulties, they will be 
bargaining with only one unit, rather than a multiplicity of them On the other hand, there are serious reservations 
about including department chairpersons, lower level administrators and others in a unit with full and sometimes 
part-time faculty members In making unit determinations, lab^r boards generally try to find whether a "com 
munity of interest" exists, and such boards examine factors such as differences and similarities in skills and func 
tions. job classification or title, prior bargaining history, extent of employee interchange, centralization of 
management, work load employee benefits, interdependence or autonomy of several campuses, and (where ap 
plicable) geographic location An important dividing line has been borrowed from the industrial sector, respon 
sibility to employ, evaluate, and separate the faculty member from the institution Even though faculty members 
may supervise, let us say. departmental secretaries and technical assistants, they may not be deemed to be 
"supervisory" and excluded from a bargaining unit In those cases where faculty members^ such a^. department 
chairpersons, have the effective responsibility for recommending the employment, retention and separation of 
new faculty rnembers. laboi boards have found them to be supervisors and have excluded them from the unit On 
the other hand, when department chairpersons are clearly representative of the faculty and only make advisory 
recommendations, these boards have included them in the unit with their faculty peers individuals who are 
undeniably involved in "policy making * or m confidential" positions, especially those involved in preparing for 
collective bargaining, are also subject to exclusion. 

Part-time faculty members represent anothei important group in the determination of the bargaining unit 
.Sometimes, because of differences in compi»nsation, degree of participation in academic governance, eligibility 
'tor tenure, and various working condition>. part time faculty members are excluded, although on other occasions, 
indifferent jurisdictions, the same factors may be present and they may be included 

Each determination is made separably, and there are even within the same state some units with department 
chairpersons in and some out. some contain part-time faculty members and others do not Obviously, prior 
prep3ratron. by both sides, for hearings on the makeup of the unit is essential 

Scope of Bargaining 

Equally important is the matter of determination of the range of negotiable items to be considered The parties 
may decide to restrict negotiations to salaries, hours, and conditions of employment, open them up to include 
procedural aspects of governance matters, or open them widely to include anything which either s de wishes to 
discuss 

Generally speaking, union leaders will attempt to make an elastic clause out of conditions of employment." 
which would include anything and everything On tne other hand, an experienced employer who wishes to restrict 
the scope of bargaining will po.int out that conditions of employment ' is meant to include those items.which are 
mandatory subjects of negotiations The distinction is especially important in the first contract to be negotiated 
since It IS very difficult to "negotiate out" of a contract something which is given, even m a pcrnnssi\e area 
Careful consideratiop^crucial here For example, class si/.e may be a permissive subject unless it has an effect or 
. irnp« ,t on the carUmued employment of faculty members, m which case this effect becomes a mandatory sub 
ject. Of course/a key i^oint to remember is that discussion on any item does not mean the necessity to agree A 
sample list of mandatory and permissive subjects is included in Appendix III Landmark judicial, administrative 
and legislativQfcfecisiofis are discussed m George W Angell s Knowing the Scope of Bargaining" in the Handbook 
of Faculty Bargaining ^ 
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. In dftfrniinin^ tht* rtin^c nc^Dtiablf ittMiis to bv i DnsKlcrccI, (\u h suit' ^\i)ul(I bv uist* ti> cstniuiti' v\htit thi» 
othtT raise at the table lUU is a sec dmlI tduikI ul bar^ainin^. then it is a[)[)arent that the ^riev ani r rei ord v\ ill 
come up i\U>reo\er, w hat (hd the iiniun or m«uia^'.enient take oti the table the last time around-' VMiat issui's arose 
cluring the \ear^ What in th<^ agreement is t ansing trouble-' \\ here is the i urri'nt a«;ri«enH'nt um lear-' [ \imi it it is a 
lirst contract, both siile v\ou1lI l)e ^\ise to keef) abreast ot one another s \uhvs. sf)eei lies, pul^lu ations, memos, 
and conversations Subsi ri[)tk)ns tc^ union trade ne^\ s[)a[)t rs and i omnien lal re|)ortin^ ser\ u es <iri' hclptul, as is 
rexiewing botl agreements and demands ot both sides in nearbv colk^es What concessions ^\eri' made in the 
next county or the next junschc tion. and \\h\ ^\erethe\ niticle' for example, one lommunitv college might have a 
12 hour letic hing load and that might be v\hipsa\\ed' against another institution The employer s refuesentative 
might resr)ond What \ou sa\ is true, but \ou also kno^\ that in that college it is also true that tai uity meml)ers 
have, as part ot their regidar load. rc»sponsibdities tor directing extra-curricular activity and tor [)riuiding 
academic advising to SO students eac h Sr'mester " 

It IS infc)rmatic)n like this ^\ hic h is absolutely nei essarv in |)rt'paring tor bargaining What othei kinds ot data tite 
required^ 

Solid preparation by the college [)reeds a begrudging rc»s[)ec t and a feeling that the institution means to 
negcjtiate in a busMicss like lashion Similarl\. v\h,'n the bargaining representative |)repares ^\ell, the college 
knows that the union is sfrunis and c'xpei ts t i Se taken seriousU ui disc ussing |)roposals ^\hic h will c)bt<iin signifi- 
cant benefits for its meml)ers 

Administration t nd union teams should kee|) bargaining books, including three classes of information 
background do ument>, external data (i om{>aris<>ns ^\ ith similar institutions), and internal data (see Appendix l\ ) 



1 Laws, c barters and c onstitut ions 

2 I xisting rc^gulations, bv-bnv s and f:)olK y manuals 
■\ Intofpretations of laws and regulations 

4 Other contriU ts from nearby institutions 

5 Grievance rec ords twul <irt>itrtitrc>n re[>orts 

b f act-f inding reports and mter()rettUions and aiitdvses 

7 (Ajrrent c ontrac t 



1 IVoportion ot fac irltv vvrth tulv <in( ed clegrcH^s b\ t\ f)e ot institutiori 

J Average b^sv salaiu^s and rt laticjiiships cjI mstruc tional staff {see, tor example, Tables 1 <incl 2 in ApfU'iufix 
IV) 

\ lnstructc>\ <issjstant professor associate piofesscu s<ilarit's and as per cen» cjf [)rcjf<^sscjrshif) s^jlarv (see 
labh>^) 

4 Benefits as per c ent of salary and dollar v<due 

5 compensation beyond b<ise salary 

b Minimum, maxinium, and average c lass si/c^s and exc eptK)ns (sO(> I able 4) 

7 Course load and overicThd c ompensation (sec i <ible "i) 

H Summer <wkI evening c ompens<Uion (see I ables f) <wicl 7) 

^) Adjunc { fac ulty c c)mr)ensation vi r^us overload < ompensation 

10 Contrac t inc reases ver us ( onsumer 1*ric e I nch^x in< revise 

11 I ength of <u adeniK ye<ir 

12 Other salarv information (see i able 8) 

1 ^ (!ompaiative financi<d st<itus inlorm<ition, sue h as ttibles c haM . and gr<if)hs to sho,^\ 

a -th{' amc)unt and rate at ^\ hu fi re\ enues and exi)en(hture"x hav e been inc rea ang oi dec leasing 
I) cost per student d<Ua 



Background Documents 



External Data 
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c. percentages spent on Instruction, salaries, benefits, and administration 

d, faculty-student ratios 
Faculty retention and turnover rate 
Data on,as<iessable base 



Internal Data 



1. Average salary by rank 

2. Benefit cost per individual in e'ach rank for 

a. Retirement 
' b. Health insurance 

c Dental insurance 
. d. Social Security 

e Liability insurance 

f Workmen's compensation 

3. Average adjunct load by rank 
4 Advanced degrees by rank 

5. Quantity and usage of leave benefits 

6. Analysis of increments, such as dates due, number at each step, and cost 

7. Class size and number above norm 

8 Enrollment by department and curriculum faculty member ' 

9 Personnel actions taken 

10 Budgetary growth, o\er time, broken down into departments, divisions, curricula, and otht r "( ost i enters" 

A potentially useful activity is to conduct joint surveys for much of this data, so th<it at least the data will be 
uniform, if not the interpretations of it 

Both sides must hove the capability of costing out the demands of the other <Cenerallv, *>ui h v nkulations will 
take place between bargaining sessions srnce itjs time consuming and m curacy , is necessary C<irt'ful oitrntif)ii tf) 
detail pays off For example, at one institution it was possible to show thTil a (haijgt^tn the rv'soututi-aliuij^iUoiliil 
one department was necessary but not tis pnich as first thought since the department v\as nut onI\ onr v\lii(h 
educated majors, but also performed a servK e function to those enrolled in other c urru ula, thrretDrr. <i doubling 
of majors over a five-year pi»riod ot time would. not rc^iuire a doubling oi personnel jn the rntirt- (lt |)<utnient oxer 
that time By pointing this out to ihv cither sulr, rt was pos iil^lr tor [)oth to at < ept tin* drmarul <uh\ to turtlu-r other 
g<)als tor the ac ( eptinii; side 



Bargaining Strategy 

There is a host oi othrr items v\hi(h should hv tonsidt'rr<l at onr time or another in ihv prt'par<iwun stages 
These are taken in no sptn lal order 

A b "gammg-strategy must be selin tiui in advance Aaron Levinstein, a union prendent, tells us tl... about the 
succe. ot the W.ashington, D C , pohc e in negotiating the release of 134 hostages and t^he surrernier of Haniaas 
Abdul Khaalis and his group of Hanafi muslims early in 1977 

The remarkabk\suc t ess of the Washington police in negotiating the release of 134 hostages u(ft rs valuable 
lessons in the art of bargaining 

The authorities did not improvise rhe\ went into action with a plan that had been drawn up long ago 1 hey 
knew what resources v\cre available and activiated tS'ni within moments -psychiatrists, specialists on ler 
rorism in the police department and the FBI, expends. . Stat(» [department negotiators and even foreign am- 
bassadors (jualified by therr faith and nationality to * <iblisli rapport with the Hanafi leader I \ery relevant 
device of interpersonal psyc hology was brought into play, including role playing w.th tj.ie tlirce ambassadors 
' to equip them for the showdown 
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. Despitt» sunn* setbacks, tlu* <ujthoritj(.»s stuck to tlu'tr nugotiattng strateg\ <ind dvoided the blood bath 
Notice the el(Miicnts that led to sue ( ess 

1 The negotiators armed themselves with c/eM/Zed information about their acAerscif; They 
obtained his medic al recorck and interviewed officials who had dealt with him rn the past Ihe 
Moslem ambassadors even listened to tapes ot the leader's voice 

2 Their first objec tive w as to esMb//s/) some degree of trust. For this purpose, they were able to use 
a detective who had won respect from Khaahs during the investigation of the filack Muslim 
murders in 1 973 that had precipitated this crisis 

3 hvery effort was made to protect the other side's self-esteem. Most of the original discussions by 
the ambassadors acknowledged the religious feelings of the terrorist and ihe suffering he had 
endured as a result of the murder of his family The Iranian ambassador reminisced about bis 
.own personal griefs to make K ha a lis aware of other people's un happiness 

4- The negotiators recogni/ed that tmung was all important. Though one of the immediate 
objec tives was a face-to face meeting, they spent hours on the telephone before even broaching 
thesubj'^ct 

Not until the phone conversations suggested that the terrorist was ready to. meet did the 
negotiators push for an occasion When Khaalis invrted one of the ambassadors, the strategists 
made a counterproposal that the meeting be broadent»d to all three. Winning assent was a sign 
of progress, getting the terrorist to say Yes to something was a good omen 

5 IhescquenLe of discussion topics was also critic al The ultimate goal requires that the adversary 
abandon His original position, but it makes sense to avoid a head-on attack at the outset The 
ambassadors began by addressing themselves to general principles They recited scriptural 
passages specially selected fpr the,m by a scholar on the Koran In effect this reference to , 
general principles "plays to the premises ' of the opponent, helping to build trust by suggesting 

' that there is indeed some common ground 

6 The successful negotiator is prepared with a strategy of concessions. This means that Jie must 
have a cleSr picture of the opposition's demands and their relative importance to each side 

— — . -(nabe,hQ5lau.e-Mudii on, the authorities moved quickly to grant the easy concessions Khaalis 

had demanded an end to the screening oflhe mo\/\eWohammacl, a return of7i5750 fine he-had — 
paid some years ago for contempt of court; .(and others). 

The first two items were conceded early and were used to establish trust Note that there is an 
> advantage m confronting many demands. You are more likely to find possible minor cone essions 



. to use as bargaining chips, This helps to create an atmosphere of "movement/' as mediators call 
it 

7. In return for his concessions, the negotiator expects compensatory action It was a major sign of 
progress that the Hanafi leader was willing to meet thc^ ambassadors unarmed One o*f the in- 
terim measures is to get the adversary to agree to some proposals of the negotiator 

8 It s important to A.eep monitoring the shifting power position of the parties. Concessions must not 
be permitted to strengthen the adversary's ability to persist in the non-acceptable demand At 
one point fhe mayor of Washington told the strategy te n that he was willing to go along with 

^ an offer by the terrorists to release all female hostages ir return for himself and other city of- 
ficials This was vetoed because, according to one of the psychiatrists, it "would have raised the 
ante" and would have yielded no concomitant reward : * , 



The similarity between diplomatic negotiatior.s and collective bargaining has often been noted Obviously, 
while the conditions and environment of the case cited above may seem far removed from the college campus, 
many of the items listed must be taken into consideration by those preparing for collective negotiations in the 
academic setting 




Other Considerations 



A number ut utlu»r qiirstKjns ancl di'ta U nuist bv ( onsiclcrtul l)t»tort' bargtiimn^ bt'gtns Should btir^dinin^ ttikf 
pitu V at the c ollegf-^ I at -iltv l)iirgainin^ rt»prt»st»ntali\t's often v\ant negotiations to takt* plat t* av\a\ troni the c d 
legt lhe\ niav teel at a thwack tintagf in having the bargttining (jn the home grounds ot the institution Ot'iers 
prefer negotiations at the t amf)us bet ause ot thetMseot tran^f)ortation and tht' availabilit\ ot tat ult\ nienibt'rs 

What should the st ng arrangfment be-^ The seating tjt tt>llet tive bargaining ref)rest'ntati\ fs has t^ttt'n been 
fraught with tension a 1 argunu'nt Shoultl there bv f)rivat\'^ Wanv teei that pubht negt)iiations It'ntl to be per 
forniant ej> anci that tht-rt* should bt* [)ri\at\ shall theagentla cuid the timetable be establisht'tP 1 hert* prob 

ablv should be a t«rm timetablt^ to a\(jKl ^tailing antl frustraiu)ns on c .ther side Ret ordkee|)ing is essential Notes 
are better than minutf^ or ta[)e t orthngs Ntjtf-* helf) to f)inf)t>int tht- monifnt ot ,\greement tjr tjther spet ifit s in 
case there is late tontro\frs\ It i. not v\ise ttj announte tht* tlt-maiitls antl the progress bt'tause the tinal agree- 
ment mav be tompart'd with the starting posititjn Mov\e\fr, puljht it\ is otten usetl to stniit* atlvantagt\ espt't iall\ 
m forcing settlement 

Postnegotuition implementation should be tlft uled earl\ it shoultl br titn ult»d, for example, who is going to 
duplicate the t.ont.\ut and how man\ copies sht)uld bt* niadf hnallv, tht' institution shoultl attempt to estimate 
the goats — v\ hat it is trving to rt»ath in ihe final agrt'ement 1 ht* tfam shoultl be working ttuvarti somt* sfjct ifit 
package 

There are thret* U»\t'ls ot bargaining what management wtAiltl like, what the union woulti like tfiat managt^m^'nt 
could live With (the retreat or fall batk position), antl what is unat ct ptable, a no retreat issue fU^th sitlt's should 
set realistit gt)als Eat h negotiator should plate himself in the other negotiators shot»s to luitlerstantl his prol> 
lem*. It IS important fc-»r individuals on both tt'ams to knt)w tjr makt* ftlutated guesses? about what the tjthcr side is 
going to sav The team shtHjld know at the outM't the tt)tal f)at kage antl price the in$titutu)n taii otter in tht* end 
Itenis cannot be r.egotia 'tl in isolation from the total ant lal f)icturt\ but too frt'Cjut^ntlv tht'V art* [bargaining 
from the budget ^avors tfie atlniinistrajicn cspt^ iall\ .i. davs of tight tlollars The bettt»r both sitlt's f)rfparf now, 
the better e* negotiations w.ill go, tht* «*asie: it will l)t' to livt* with (h(» tontrat t, and the better tht' nt»xt negOlia 
tionswillgo 

There shoultl be several [>rehminarv nieeti^gs t)f tht* t'ntire t 'am (tabh* and l)at k up) tt)r tlett'rminmg bt)lh 
strait gv and tat^tits One* spokes[)t^rscn shoulc' bt» dt'signatt tJ tor tht* tt-ahi antl should be givt*n authtjrit\ to t tni 
trol comments frtjn« Mie ttMm meniber^ antl to makr t tnitrat tual titters Unplannt'tl statements l)\ stjniet)nt' t)tfifr 
than the mdiv idual ^o -►elet ted shoultl bt* t onsitlerctl js t tjiiimt ntarv only antl not as authoritativt* t tjmmitnu'nts 

The importance ot controlled intt^rnal (.omi.uinitatitjn . b\ both sitles tt) their t onstitut»nts v\ fit) must l)t' kt'f;t in 
Tornied during the negotiations should bt* ^tresst'tl at thest* nu*t'tings Th<» atlministration shtuiltl ntjt tjnl\ intt)rm 
the boartl, the lt»gislatOi, and the stutlent, hut also the fat ult\ antl tnher t*mf)lovees This shoultl itjt Im* left t'ntiri* 
Iv to the bargaining rej^resentativt* Oi t t>ui se tht* institutitjn has ttJ bv t arefui not to t omniit an\ unfair lalM>r f)rav- 
tices in doing sO, b\it informatir^n givtsi to the fatuity should nt^t be all oni-sidtti or in ri'spini.sf to what has 
already been madf public 

Proposals sht)uld be thoroughlv tliscussed at an ec.rl\ nifetmg rlit'\ shoultl bt» tt)geni, impt)rtant. rasil\ ilef^nd 
eti, well tht)ught out. and dis*. ussit^ns >houltl tTisut* at)out ttit* strategy i>i prcscntatitHi Alxne all, nt^ proposal 
shoultJ f)i' so ill toRteived t^r ill prestMiied as tt) tlraw the ritlitult' of tht* t)tht'r sitle Itleally, all work t nianating 
from both teams should be work behind which tht* c onstituents t an unite 

So much for the broati strategy Now to some o» the t u tu s themselvt^s 



Bargaining Tactics 

f he first met^ting aft^r the f)rot etlur^s art* sft i^ usually rt st-rvftl just ttj ret t ive tht* prop jsals <ukI t laritu ation, 
r:tjl t(j react at all or niakt* tt)unter prof)t>sals It is alst) roscrvt'tl tt^ sft the tliniatt* Nt'gtjtiatitjn mcikf> ttjr better 
understanding if tlone constructively, so it i^ highly imptjrtant that a t tjnstrut tivt* ( liniatf In- si't at tfiat tirst 
mei'ting The t ollege gets a mat h better untltTstanding of w hat makfs tht' union antl tl\t» t'mf>lt).yt'i;s tit k, antl v it e 
versa Construt tive negotiations ft)rgt' an allianc e tfiat is gt)t)tl for tfu* institutuni antl ail its t onsii(uf*hts 

fU)th sides will rt't t'lvt* lists f tit'niaiitis Representatives of [)oth sitK ^ ' lust t<ike stuiietfung l^at ^ jt> mi ni[)ers, 
otherwise there will f)e otht^r bargaining rrprt'sentatives vying tt>r tht* <ittt t titjn of ihv tat ulty mrmbt-rs aiuMcar ot 
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replacement bv the ubtitution s personnel Both \\\\\ tr\ iu makf it liupear that what tht'\ is nujre than the\ 
reallv expected i requentlv thev v\ill request double tfit ii t'\f)et latiuii) Olht'r items are subniitti'd merely to gain 
experience in bargaining for iUv future Then there ar.' ^om^ to be red herrings' or throw awav ' items, to be 
conceded in ^compromises The best tactic at the point when this lun^ iisl of demands is [)resented is to insist on 
specific lustifjcation for each and everv proposal, so thiit your negotiatc^rs can ivW imniediatel\ the items that 
have been copied from other agreements from the items that gruv\ out of genuine institutRnial nei'ds It is 
necessary to analyze these deniandj, then, in terms of is tt a local issue or a widtfr issue, v\hat are their causes, the 
causes of changes, where are the strong and weak arguments, are the counter arguments and counter proposals' 
strong, what-^effect v\ould concession have on the entire* institution's operation, and what would be the cost of 
these Items? . ^ . ' 

The employer svould be wise in making the union assign fjriorities to its needs, thereby dru ing home the lesson, 
once again, that money is not available to support all of the recjuests The union, in turn, should insist that the? 
employer demonstrate the lack of fiscal ability to fund eiiifjloyee demands Then insist that no new demands will 
be presented fater on Do not aegotiate a blind contrac t lie .sure all of the demands have been presented Do not 
be fooled by Well, we have cjnly a tew major demands and we w ill reserve the unimportant minor points until we 
clear up the big issues " Get t hem all out on the table at the very beginning, insofar as possible 

Normall> the union will [)resent ts denMnd first Wil.i regard lo nianagc»ment demands — there are two basic 
philosophies One is that the instit jtion should reac t to the union s demands, that is called responding or reaction 
bargaining Ihe other is that the institution should [present its own proposals, that is aggressive of action bargain- 
ing. 

Shared Authority 

. Increasingly, as institutions have recovered from the first wave of bargaining in higher ecluc at ion during the last 
dc*cacie, and tis they are gaining mcjre experienc e. they have begun to reason tliat in the concept of shared authori- 
ty with the* balance of power at the table, the institution has a responsibility to present its own set of demands 
Some management demands in rece.it years fiave been formal job spe( ifications tor tacully nn»mbers, vigorous 
evaluation systems, increased student contact fjrcjdiK UMty. and lengthened academic \ear serv ic e— especially in 
retarn tor Cionomic gams, assuming that the grcni[) is [)nmarily interested in economics Others have included 
merit pay systems in lieu of autcniiatu ifit rt-nients, the right to initiate experimentation with c lass si/e. attempts to 
cjbtain stability by demanding longer term contracts, [)ropcjsals for five year renewable contracts in place of 
U*nure, no fac ulty partic jpaticni in a whcjle \\^[ u\ things, grievance prcjc edurc^s w ith nonbinding arbitration, com- 
mittees not to uu lude solely tfie bargaining re[)resentative's ( hoic e and no overload 

Needless to Sti\. tht se haveT^n mcjre than one cn c asion, angered tat ult\ representatives All the more reason to 
be c ertain thtit the c oUege s demands are tull\ dev elo[)ed After id! , tiu' institution can not vc»r\ well insist that the 
fac ulty demands l)e f ull\ de\. eloped, and nut do the same w ith its uw n Are the objec tives of the institutujn c onsis 
tent with Its demands'' Are tfiese demands c onsistt-nt with gcjod emf)lo\ ee relations^ Are the demands outmoded^ 
Are they wcjrth the price^ Feam ()lanners fiave to check the effect thi'\ may hiive on the entire colleg*' In all of 
this, hopefullv botli sides know whcMi to stc>(\ when fo avoid appeal ing outlandish 

Stjmetaiies either side will beek tu insert a c lause that is mort- cciitDrud than substantive A no strike ' clause 
might be included l)y the enipluy er ev en though it iiia\ br illegal to strike m aparticuKY '^t^ite Tins does help to 
turn public opinion iigainsi tfie strike, shuuld the etiiployrr or^aiii/iition '^io so Tile union vvill try the same thing 
even thuugh unfiiir practices are oMen (jro[iil)ited in Ljw, the\\will seek to include an unfiur f)racti(CS clause 
bee ause they feel it gi\<'** fac cdl\ a ct)n(ra( fual as wel! a^ a statutory base 

After a deep breath l>etvveen (fie tirst iiiul sec unci meet iiig hcjth side', ^^hcjulc! examine the cleniands I liey might 
have antic ifjated most of them, and then iigtiin. might nc;t htive B(;th sides should price out all of the opponent s 
f)roposals 

In subsecfuent se^sKjns, it w uuld help tu iiv uid lU'gutitit ing against the c loc k, to start early eiirnigh and mal' e ses 
sions long eticHigh 1 iiuugh time shuulcl be allowed between sessiu'is to f)repare car(»ful»y foi the next cjne fVcj 
l)abl\ there should be a week ur twu ht'tweeii tlie tirst twc; (;r lliri e sessions, later tfiere i an be tw<J or thrc e a week 
liuth siiies sfiuuld have the o[j)e( tjves ver\ k aiefuHv disc ussed with ihe entire tcMm f>riur in die h session so the 
teams c an be I inn in fc^lhnvmg plaiuied direi tunis latlier tfian letting the i ourse of events sweep them along 
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As the bargaining f)rogrt'sst's, all should understand that all m v'rs of agreement are tentative until the final 
moment when eac h issue is either resolved or ren.oved from the able, and the contract completed Any tentative 
agreement may have to be modified during the later course of bargaining ' 

This discussion could be endless Large and small issues have been deliberately left out so thaj the reader can 
get a flavor of the proc ess and then, il h^* o\ she wishes, c an n fer to the bibliography for these and other topics 

Other Concerns 

Finally, there are three issues which cause concern in the minds of the uninitiated (and even for the exper- 
ienced), and which should be treated in somewhat more detail The first is the role of the faculty senate, council, 
or association, which generally is d pre existing body which arose out of a collegial atmosphere and through which 
the faculty ha^ expressed itself with »-egard to academic policies and procedures Because this faculty body fre 
quentiv depends on institutional approval, and possibly even financial support of some sort, some feel it must be 
less effective than the bargaining representative in advancing faculty interests Critics point to the fact that the 
senate often includes administrators and students (and occasionally staff), does not leally represent the faculty, 
has no real teeth, and is a "house organ." 

To be sure, many faculty senates have been adversely affected by the unionization process Nonetheless, an ef- 
tective role still remains for thip faculty senate to play in situations where the management of the institution has 
refused to bargain ot\ nonmandatory subjects with the union or bargaining representative A very wide area of 
latitude remains, including an extensive gray area While it is true that many items once believed to be non 
negotiable have found their way into contracts, a wise faculty will consider ways of maintaining both its bargain- 
ing representative and the senate, so that it might be represented on both academic and personnel matters in the 
best manner possible Employers, on the other hand, should not necessarily for simplicity's sake wish to see the 
senate atrophy There are numerous instances when it is helpful to have other faculty leaders and organizations 
available for consulUition on matters about which the institution does not wish to bargain. 

Some bcygaining n presentatives seek to give the faculty sena^, legitimacy by specifically naming it within the 
contract, so that it i annot be dissolved by unilateral action on the pari of the institution. It is important, of course, 
that the union not see the senate as a rival organization, and that as much as possible, the duties and respon- 
sibilities of eac h be delimited Such marking of boundaries is, of ( ourse, helpful to the institution, a^ well. Prior to 
bargaining, both sicies vmII have to come to grips with this issue in order to determine what role faculty senates, 
councils, or associations should have in the future 

Possibility of Strikes 

There^ is, on the part of many administrations, an undue nervousness about the possibility of strikes and/or 
withdrawal of other services Whde it is true that some institutions, like the City Colleges of Chicago have had six 
strikes in tive ( ontrac t periods, this is c k\,f\\ the exception rather than the rule Only a small percentage of strike 
threats ever really materialize A majority of the unions do not want strikes because they do absorb union person- 
nel and money, they always c ontain the threat of losing, faculty members don't want to lose money and get poor 
publicity, and strikes rarely occur unless there are genuine strike issues, that is, real impasses of major 
significance However, even though a majority of faculty members may not be for a strike, they still may walk out 
because, once a strike is called, the life of the union is in jeopardy, and that often becomes more important than 
the issue which causes the strike itself Faculty members who are opposed to a strike will walk out in order to 
avoid a split which could destroy their bargaining representative 

There is the alternatu. f)artia! withdrawal of services just short of strikes — the slow down, or work to rule, that 
IS, the regulations of the rule book will be followed to the letter, t le sudden, concerted use of professional days or 
sick leave that teac hers take as a group, the refusal to work overtime when it is needed, the informational picket 
and use of media, and the use of class time to discuss union matters 

Both the institution and the faculty should evaluate which issues are felt mo«it strongly and might be likely to 
trigger a job action Both must determine whether they will react to a mere threat of such an action and should 
clearly delineate the penalties and sanctions to be im[)osed (except in those five states vvhich allow strikes by law 
in the public sector and in the 200 private institutions, which of course do not come under statutory legislation). 
Plans of action should be drawn to determine just how far each side would go prior to and during a job action If 
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the institution is kept open, what will the reaction be? Who will make u[S the strike team? How wiM communica- 
tions be handled with the media and public? What will be said, if anything, to the students? How should other 
employees be treated? What kinds of safety precautions should be taken by both sides? How will both sides deal 
with the long-run residual effects? 

Unless both sides are fully prepared, they may„have a "tiger by the tail/' and regret it for years to come 

Selection of Neutral Parties 

Finally, we have the question of selection of neutral parties Both in the negotiation stage and m arbitrations, 
such individuals help to elicit information and obtain facts, stimulate communication, clarify issues, suggest alter- 
natives, defuse^explosive situations, distinguish between goals and means, and, hopefully, reduce frustrations. 
While some type of outside intervention is to be avoided, especially when it comes from the legislative sector or 
the executive branch, fears about decisions being made by non-educators appear to be as groundless as the myths 
discussed earlier m this monograph While there are some shoddy practitioners> whose only objective is to get re- 
employed, most neutral parties are helpful professionals themselves, who can save the institution hours and years 
of aggravation by practicing his or her art m mediation, fact-finding, or arbitration. 

In preparation for the selection of neutral parties and the presentation of cases] both sides would do well to 
prepare thoroughly and to consider employing only the best in the field (assuming that they are not assigned by a 
.public labor board). Proper preparation, framing of issues, specificity of matters to be considered, and thorough 
review of analogous issues decided elsewhere should be engaged in by both sides for the most 'effective use of the 
process. 

Proper organization and planning, then, can save the institution much energy, time, and dollars. 
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IV. RECOMMENDATIONS AND GUIDELINES 

Here are a sufVimarv of retommendations and i>oinv guidelines to follow tor successful bargaining 

1 Much of the precrdmg constituti's rather siJiuitic recommendations, so it is suggested that the reader look 
mg for practical assistance review the mato-'ial presented m this monograph 

2 Review as many texts on collective* bargaining as possible to make certain nothing js forgotten, samples 
listed in the Bibliogr^iphy would do for starters 

3 Think positively throughout the process 

4 Do not accept the myths about collective bargaining Maintain an open mrnd aid form your own 
judgments . ^ 

5. Select planning, negotiating, arid back-up teams^'with great care 

6 Plan meticulously, know both sides well, Jbrainstorm and role-play so that you have covered every con- 
tingency, an old debaters motto goes something like this "He who knows only his own side knows little of 
that" 

7 Treat the other side as you want yours to be treated — with respect ;^ 

8 Bargain fairly but firmly The first contract is likely to be highly important, but so are subsequent relatio/is 
and successor ( Ontracts , , 

9 Avoid boasting, taking c redit, beating the other side to the f)unch," arid other human weaknesses Consider 
making )Oint piescntationi^ of contract terms to smaller groups from each side in order to set a pattern of 

, cooperation ^ ^ 
JO Work at making the agrc^ement work Keep attempting to keep communications open Continually listen- 
not only during all ot the foregoing, but throughout the life of the agreement Do not let your eriiotions get 
in the way ot harmonious relationships ' , 
11 When problems bee ome ditticult, appoint loint <n/hoc t ouimittees to resolve them Avoid the temptation to 
( harge^n hki aAmg^ht m shining armor on a whitr horse, bet ause only ycu can resolve this problem 
^12 Above all, commit yourself to accept collec tive negotiations as inevitable and as a c hallenge to make the 
process work for you, tor your faculty, for your student body, for your institution, and for your community 
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V. CONCLUSION 



Some ten years ago, about the time when collective bargaining began in higher education, a story was making 
the rounds, l-t seems that a king once called three wise men together, and posed the same problem to each "Our 
island is about to be inundated by a huge tidal wave How would you advisejhe people?" 

The first thought long ar>d hard and then said "Sire, I would lead th'e people to the highest spot on the island ^ 
and there set up all night prayer vigils " 

The second responded. "Master, I would advise the people to eat, drink, and be merry, for ft would be their last 

opportunity to do so " 

The third said. Your Majesty, if I were you, I would immediately advise the people to enroll in a course in how 
to live under water " - " 

The moral, of course, is obvious, neither prayer alone nor frivolity will save the day What is required is prepara- 
tion, education for new conditions ' , 

Just as in other phases of college life, a constructive approach and relationship must be struck in preparing for 
collective negotiations Mutual respect'must pertain, and both sides should be as well prepared as possible Col- 
lective bargaining can help the administrator,^ as well as the faculty member to achieve institutional and in- 
dividual goals, protect common purposes and programs, involve personnel constructively, and better relation- 
ships To accomplish these goals, however, the groundwork must be laid as early as possible It vou are not yet in- 
volved in collective bargaining, resolve to begin this preparation tomorrow If you are already involved in it, why 
,not begin today? ^ ' 
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APPENDIX I 



States with and without Enabling Legislation 
for Collective Bargaining 

TABLE 1 



STATE 

Alaska 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Hawaii 
Iowa 
Kansas 
♦ * y 

Maipe t 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 

Montana r 
Nebraska 



24 States with Collective B«.>rgaining Legislation Covering Higher 

STATUTORY REFERENCE 

Public tmployment Relations Act 
Sec 23 40O10-23 4a'24O 

Education Employees Collective Bargaining Act 
S.B 160,1975 



State Employee Collective Bargaining 
PA 75-55b(SHB 5179, 1975) 

Code Right of Public Emplpyees to organize 
Title 19, Chapter 13V Sec 130V1313. 

Statutes Public Employee Relations Act . 
Sec 447 001-44 / 023 - 

Statutes Public trrnloyees Act Sec 89^1-89.17 

Sr 5^1 of 1974 

Revised Statutes Sec • 72-^41 3 - 72-5425 



University Employees Bargaining Rights. 
Title 26, Chapter 12, Sec 1021-1034 

General Ldws Annotated State-County-Mimicipal 
Employee Law Chapter 1504, Sec 1-15, 1974 , 

Statutes Annotated Public Employee Relafions Act' 
Sec 423 201 -473 216 

Statutes Annotated Employment Relatiqns Act 
Sec 179 61 -179 87 

Public Employee Law HB 481, 1975, Sec 59-1601-59-1616 

\ 

Revised Statutes Public Employees Act 
Sec 48-801 - 48-B37 



Education Personnel 

NOTE SPECIAL FEATURE 



In postsecondary sector, 
only community colleges 



Meet and confer only. 



Meet and confer, but Supreme 
Court ruled 1973 that Act 
requires negotiation, not merely 
meeting and conferring 

Students have role 



Students have role 
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APPENDIX I 

(continued) 



STATE 

New H?mpshire 
New Jej^ey 

New York 

Oregon Y 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 
South Dakota 

Vermont 

Wai>hington 

Wisconsin 



TABLE 1 (continued) 



STATUTORY REFERENCE 

5tate Fmployee Bargaining Rights Chapter 27 ^A 

Statutes Annotated [-mpIoyer-Employee Relation^ Act 
Sec 34«13A-1 - '34-13A-13 - 

McKinney's Consolidated Laws Annotated Taylor Ac t 
Sec 200 -21 4 Civil Service Law 

Revised Statutes Public Employer Law 
' Sec 243 711-243 795 

Purdon's Statutes Annotated. Public Employee Relations 
'Act. Title 43, Sec.llO'^l 101 -1101 2301 

General Laws State Employees- Sec, 36-11-1 -36-11-12 

Compiled Laws Public Employee Negotiation Law- 
Sec 3-18-1-3-18-20 

Ch 27, L 1^69 State Employee labor Relations Act 

Revised Code Annotated. Community College Negotiations 
Act Sec 28B 52 010- 28B 52 200 



Statutes Annotated State Employment Labor Relations 
Act Sec 111'80-111 97 



NOTE SPECIAL FEATURE 



Students have role 



Excludes State University 
personnel. 

In postsecondary sector only 
community colk^e contract is 
not binding on future actions of 
legislature. 

In postsecondary; sector only 
community college 



Sources. 1) Education Commission of the States, 76 Update. Collective Bargaining in Education A Legislator'. 
Guide, Report #78, by Doris Ross, Denver, Colorado, | anuary, 1 976 



2) Dr Thomas A Emmet, Assistant to the President, Regis College, Denver, Colorado 
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APPENDIX I 

(continued) 
TABLE 2 



26 States with No Mandatory Collecttve Bargaining Laws Covering Higher Education Personnel 



STATE 



NOTES 



Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

District of 
Columbia 

Georgia 

Idaho . 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 
Maryland 

Missouri 



Public Eni^ loyees havebargammg rights by executive order of the Commissioner of the 
Diw lict of Columbia. 



Meet and confer law only for K-1 2 employees, not higher education. 

Illinois has no public employee collective bargaining statute, but under a 1966 judicial ruling^ 
teachers and local employees may bargain collectively. State unive^'sities have conducted 
bargaining under perspnhel codes / - 

Public Employee Labor Relations Chapter 4, iel2-6(H81298J975) Classified Employees on/y. 
A 1969 attorney-general^opmion states that public employers may not engage in collective 
bargaining until au^hdrized by legislature. // 

A 1975 attprrfey-generaTs opinion states tliat the Governor is not authorized *:o grant 
-bargaining-rights to faculty unions. 

■ " » 

No state legislation. Baltimore city allow.^ collective bargaining for the community college in 

its jurisdiction. ' / 

*♦ 

Vernon's Annotated Statut^es: Public Employee Law: Sec, 105.500 - 105.540 Classified 
Employees only. Meet and confer only A State Supreme Court decision of 1974 says that pro- 
fessional negotiatiori^are not prohibited, but agreements may not be binding on school 
boards, : 



Mississippi 
Nevada 
New Mexico 

North Carolina 



Collective bargaining law only. for K-1 2 employees, not higher education. 

A 1971 attorney-general's opinion indicates a limited collective bargaining right for public 
employees State personnel board rules include limited bargaining procedure for classified 
state employees. - 

State general statutes barring public employee memberslnp in national labor organizations 
was declared unconstitutional by U.S.-Distrir.t Court in 1970, section forbidding state contracts 
with unions was upheld. 

North Dakota Collective bargaining law only jor K-1i5.employees, not higher education. 
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APPENDIX! 

(continued) 
TABLE 2 (continued) 
Notes 



Ohio 

Ojklahoma 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Virg^inia 

West Virginia 
Wyoming 

Sources: 



Collective bargaining,Jaw only for K-1 2 employees, not higher education. 



A 1975 attorney-general's opinion states that employers are obligated to hear grievari.ces, but 
not to bargain. 

c 

A right to work law allows organization but not negotiations. 

In 1962 and m 1970 attorney-general's opinions ruled that local employees and teachers have 
the right to bargain. State has no public employee collective bargaining legislation. 



1) jEducation Commission of the States, 76 Update. Co//ect/ve Bargaining in Education A 
Legislator's Guide, Report #78, by Dons Ross, Denver, Colorado, January, 1976. 

2) Dr Thomas A. Emmet, Assistant to the President, Regis College, Denver, Colorado. 
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APPENDIX ii 



American Community and Junior Colleges, 1976: Extent of Collective Bargaining 



No. of Col/Cam- Enroll, in Continuing Educ, No. Faculty 
puses with Total Col/Campus with Total Enroll, in Co!/Cam- in Col/Cam- 
Total Number Contracts or Enrollment Contractor Continuing puses with Contracts Total puses with 
of Colleges Agents Credit Agents Credit Educ. Enroll. or Agents Faculty Agents/Contracts „^ 



State 


Total 


PMblic 


Ind. 


Total 


PubJic 


Ind. 


Oct. 1975 


Oct. 1975 


Oct. 1975 


Oct. 1975 


1975-76 


1975-76 


Alabama 


35 


29 


6- 


0 


0 


0 


60,528 • 


0^ 


12,345' 


0 


2,769 


0 


Alaska* 


n 


lO' 


1 


10 


10 


0 


10,117 


9,841 


2,257 


2,242 


670 


629 


Arizona 


16 


15 


1 


0 


0 


0 


98,593 


0 


8,942 


0 


4,175 


0 


Arkansas 


13 


9 


4 


0 


0 


0 


12,405 


0 


6,690 


. 0 


'669 


0 


California* 


109 


103 


6 


0 


0 


0 


1,115,073 


0 


235,073 


0 


38,756 




Colorado 


15 


15 


0 


0 


0 


0 


38,727 


0 


22,510 


0 - 


2,2c. 


0' 


Connecticut* 


22 


16 


6 


17 


16 


1 


38,266 


36,269 


4,879 


4,378 


' 1,667 


1,491 


Delaware* 


7 


5 


2 


4 


'4 


0 


12,109 


7,507 


586 


414 


698 


450 


D. of C, 


4 


1 


3 


1 


1 


0 


6,546 


5,415 


647 


215 


183 


78 


Florida* 


34 


31 


3 


3 


3 


0 


169,920 


22,170 


121,048 


13,686 


7,439 


' 928 


Georgia 


24 


16 


8 


0 


0 


0 


43,992 


0- 


12,782 


0 


2,008 


0 


Hawaii* 


7 


7 


0 


7 


7 


0 


20,641 


.20,641 


8,401 


8,401 


820 


820 


Idaho 


4 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


9,091 


0 


1,581 


0 


482 


0 


Illinois 


55 


48 


7 


21 


21 


0 


284,518. 


1 54,772 


/ 50,63.8 


29,369 


12,977 


6,464 


Indiana 


16 


14 


2 


0 


0 


0 


15,453 


0 


1,889 


0 


' 926 


0 


Iowa* 


31 


26 


5 


19 


19 


0 


31, 17.. 


21,891 


132,199 


67,738 


2,036 


1,383 


Kansas* 


25 


21 


4 


9 


9 


0 


29,844 


1 3,892 


9,897 


3,792 


1,768 


787 


Kentucky 


22 


15 


7 


0 


0 


0 


. 33,030 


0 


6,208 


0 


:,651 


0 


Louisiana 


7 


6 


1 


0. 


0 


0 


15,068 




255 


0 


766 


0 


Maine* 


9 


8 


1 




6 


0 


8,233 


3,995 


7,025 


4,643 


648 


362 


Maryland 


20 


18 


2 




2 


0 


78,843 


9,656 


32,952 


. 3,200 


• 4,103 


460 


Massachusetts* 


37 


19 


18 


20 


15 


5 


80,638 


62,333 


1 3,987 


13,041 


3,819 


2,542 


Michigan* 


37 


33 


4 


30 


30 


0 


1 89,848 


174,524 


9,149 


5,323 


8.422 


7,512 


Minnesota* 


24 


20 


4 


18 


18 


0 


30.494 


27,264 


9,444 


9,131 


1.580^ 


1,301 


^ Mississippi 


23^ 


18 


5 


0 


0 


0 


34,714 


0 


7,639 


0 


1 ,948 


0 


Missouri ' 


20 


14 


6 


0 


0 


0 


53,398 


0 


12,177 


0 


2,477 


0 


Montana* 


3 


3 


0 


1 ' 


1 


0 


2,964 


583 


775 


700 


144 


27 . 


Nebraska 


13 


12 


1 


' 0 


0 


0 


12,565 


0 


14,448 


0 


1,224 


0 


Nevada 


3 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


12,515 


0 


' 275 


0 


555 


0 


New Hampshire* 


10 


7 


3 


^0 


0 


0 


4,548 


0 


886 


0 


353 


0 


New Jersey* 


20 


16 


4 


17 


15 


2 


' 88;654 


87,052 


20,405 


20,335 


' 4,106 


4,000* 


New Mexico 


13 


13 


0 


0 


>0 


0 


15,766 


0 


3,893 


0 


- ' 1,004 


0 



APPENDIX II 

(continued) 



No. of Col/Cam- Enroll, in Continuing Educ. No. Faculty 

puses with Total Col/Campus with Total Enroll. In Col/Cam- in Col/Cam- 





Total Number 


Contracts or 


Fnrnl Iment 

Lain uiiiiiwiit 




I nnt ini i in? 


niKPS with r'nntrartQ' 
pU9C^ Willi v^ui 1 11 a vlj 


— *Jotal 


niiS6S with 


State 


of Colleges 




Agents 




Credit 


Agents Credit 


Educ. Enroll. 


or Agents 


Faculty 


Agents/Contra 


Total 


Public 


Ind. 


Total 


Public 


Ind. 


Oct. 1975 


Oct. J 975 ^ 


Oct. 1975 


Oct. 1975 


1975-76 


1975-76 


New York* 


61 


47 


14 


45 


44 


1 


275,974 


263,030 


37,933 


.36,108 


15,114 


14,258 


North Carolina 


67 


56 


11 


0 


0. 


0 


107,3JO 


0 


142,448 


0 


7,T80 


0 


North Dakota 


5 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6,830 


0 


7,113 


0 


403 


0 


Ohio 


53 


49 


4 


0 


0 


0 


115,225 


0 


15,494 


0 


5,64i 


0 


Oklahoma 


19 


15 


4 


0 


'o 


0 


37,974 


o" 


8,141 


0 


1,512 


0 


Oregon* 


1 fs, 


1 d 

1 4 


JL 


8 


8 


0' 


- 67,281 


^52,838 


47,200 


39,616 


4,805 


3,967 


Pennsylvania* 


31 


17 


14 


1 o 
1 i 


1 3 


U 


78,104 


^54,109 


42,120 


34,080 


4,712 


3,394 


Rhode Island* 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 • 


0 




7,d2U 


0,140 


640 




2o3 


South Carolina 


28 


23 


5 


0 


0 


0 


42,558 


0 


16,885 


0 


2,923 


0 


South Dakota* 


5 


1 


4 


0 


0" 


0 


1,319 


0 


1,125 


0 


258 


0 


Tennessee 


20 


13 


7 


0 


0 


0 


32,092 


0 


3,994 


0 


1,579 


0 


Texas • 


68- 


61 


7 


0 


0 


0 


249,480 


0 


88,782 


0 


11,517 


0 


Utah 


5 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


11,976 


0 


729 


0 , 


758 


0 


Vermont* 


7 


2 


5 


1 


1 


0 


4,663 


644 


19 


0 


459 


48 


Virginia 


38 


33 


5 


1 


0 


1 


90,366 


665 


15,179 


0 


4,560 


52 


Washington* 


27 


27 


0 


27 


27 


0 


129,429 


129,429 


11,962 * 


11,962 


6,467 


6,467 


West Virginia 


12 


10 


2 


0 


0 


* 0 


17,136 


0 


641 


0 


977 


0 


Wisconsin* 


49 


47 


2 


34 


34 


0 


79,661 


68,91 1 


112,378 


102,406 


4,962 


4,177 


Wyoming 


7 


7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


10,120 


0 


4,258 


0 


594 


0 


TOTALS 


1,209 


1,006 


203 


315 


305 


10 


4,031,852 


1,234,951 


1,336,423 


411,420 


188,163 


, 61,880 



♦These states have legislation enabling collective bargaining 

Sources. I ) Ameriion A!>soaot/on of Community and Junior Colleges 1976 Community arj Junior College Directory^ Sandra L. Drake, Editor, Washington, D.C. 
January 1976. 

2) Also, various data from the Academic Collective Bargaining Information Service, Washington, D.C. 

3) The National Center for the Study of Collective Bargaining in Higher Education 

4) And the.author's direct inquiries. 
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APPENDIX ill 



Samples of Mdnda^ory and Permissive 
Subjects of Bargaining 

SeSected^andatory Subjects 

Access to college proper^ty 

Assignments for extra compensation 

Merit pay ^ 

Grievance procedures, including arbitration 

Work hours 

Work loads 

Hours and work schedules 

Pensions unless established by state law 

Insurance benefits 

Sick leave and other types of leaves of absence 
Holidays and vacations 

Parking space and other perquisites related to employment 
Procedures for evaluation, retention, promotion of unit employees 
Procedures for discipline and discharge * 
Union security, except where specifically prohibited by law 
^ Wages and salaries, merit increases ' 
Safety rules and policies 
Savings clause ' 
Management rights clause 

Impact of management decisions on work conditions 



-- Selected Permissive Subjects 

« Access to college facilities and equipment 

Agency shop (unless published by law) 
Residency requirements 

Vacancies _ . ^ - 

Class size 

Composition of evaluation committees 

Matters of educational policy such as course offerings, faculty advising, teaching materials 

Hours and days of work and work location 

Mission and purpose of the institution 

Hiring and discharging employees 

Assignment and transfer of employees 

Supervision and direction of employees' work performance 

Employment of substitutes 

Size of work force, number of employees 

Retrenchment of funds,programs, number of employees 

Distribution of resources (funds and employees) to departments 

Type of organization, reorganization of departments and divisions 

Emergency executive powers in^all matters 

26 
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APPENDIX III 

--\ (continued) 

Overall budget, level of funding, allocation of funds within units 
Selection and composition of programs 
Evaluation of programs 
, Changes in programs 
^ Evaluation of employee p^i^formance 
Establishment of performance standards 
Promotion of employees 

Wages, hours, and work conditions for employees not in the bargaining unit 
Nonjob-relatedprei^e^juisites for employees * 
Discipline of employees 
Employer's business procedures 

Sources: George W Angell, "Knowing the Scope of Bargaining," in Angell, Kelley, et al. Handbook of 

Faculty.Bargaining, pp. 1 34-1 39 ^ 
New York State P'jblic Employment Relations Board, "Mandatory/Non-Mandatory Subjects of 
Negotiation/' Mimeographed, October 1,1976. 



APPENDIX IV 

Sample Infoimatson tq be Gathered in Preparation for Negotiations 

TABLE 1 

Average of Estimated* Percentages of Full-Time Teaching Faculty 
with Advanced Degrees, 1976 



Our Community College 
(9) State Community Colleges 
(8) Urban Community Colleges 
(5) Public (4-yr.) Colleges in ' 

Nearby States 
(3) Private (4-yr.) Colleges 

Nearby 
(5) Private Ivy League 



Masters as 
Highest Degree 



Doctorates 



78.2 10.6 

79.3 9.8 
Data Not Available 



41.5+ 

29.7 
4.9 



55.7 

67.4 
95.7+ 



Total of 
Both 

88.8 
89.1 



97.2+ 

97.1 
99.6+ 



SOURCE: Telephone convcrsalions wilh rcspondcnis january through April 1976. 
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APPENDIX IV 

(continued) 



TABLE 2 

Base Annual Salaries (Weighted Averages), 1975-1976^ 



V 



Source/Time 
Kfloclivc 



Instructor 



Assistant 
Professor 



Associate 
Professor 



Our Community College 
(25) State Community Colleges 
(8) Urban Community Colleges 
(4) Public Colleges in Nearby States 

(i4) Private Colleges Nearby 
(8) Private Ivy League 



\l975 1976 Survey 
1975- 1976 Survey 



$44,595 $20,613 $26,605 

$42,451 $16,293 . $19,497 

Data for current academic year not available 
1975 -1976 AAUP 

Survey Responses $13,114 $45,847 $20,361 

Same as Above $13,021 ^ $20,613 $26,605 

Sci'mo as Above $ 1 3, 1 54 $46,064 $26,605 



Full 
Professor 

$31,002 
$26,008 



$27,033 
$31,022 
$31,022 



^Adjusted to tcn-nionth bab'iS as nt-ccsMry (or tomp.irison with our communiiy college. 



TABLE 3 . 

Base Annual Salaries (Weighted Averages), 1975-1976 
Lower Ranks' Salaries as Percentages of Professor^' Salaries 



Source/Time 
f.ffective 



Instructor 



Assistant 
Professor 



Associate 
Professor 



Our Community College 
(25) State Community Colleges 
(8) Urban Com. nun it y Colleges 
(4) Public Colleges m Nearby Stales 

(M) Private Colleges Nearby 
(6) Private -Ivy League 



1975 1976 SUNY Survey 
1975 1976 SUNY Survey 



47.1 
47.9 



1975 1976 AAUP 
Suivey Responses 
Siimc as Above 
S.inie as Above 



1975 1976 data not available 

48.5 
42.0 
47:0 



66.5 
62.6 



58.6 
66.4 

66.4 



85.8 
75.0 



75.3 
85.8 
85.8 
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APPENDIX IV . ^ 

^ (continued) 
•TABLE 4 

Work Load Provisions Affecting Full-Time Faculty 
at Nearby Colleges: Class Size, Preparations^ 



College Class Si/e 

College I Set by Dean, grievable, 

. maximum of 25 in i reshman 
Lnglish 

College 2 30 normal, 25 in [inglish 
Composition 

College 3 

College 4 Adhere to 1973 1974 maxi- 
mums, may mtrease any class by 
"up lo 3 students 

College 5 Variable: 16-35 

College 6 25 

College 7 Retommended by Dean 

College 8. Norm of 30, maximum ovei- 
load by 1/3 of norm 



Preparations 
pel Semester 



3 maximum 

3 max'imum per quarter 

3 maximum 

2^4 

3 

3 



'SOURCh: Stale A^cncv, Annual Report 



TABLE 5 

Work Load Provisions Affecting FulMime Faculty 
Crciit and Contact Hours'* 



College 
College I 

College 2 



Standiiid Semcstei 
Credit f louis oi 

26 per ve*!! 



W()ik.l,()ad 
Contact I loiiis 

3 \ pei year 

14, 15. OI l() 
I nglfsh, 12 



Maximum per Year 

720 student credit 
liouis 

coritact 



2*> 
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College 
College 3 

College 4 



College 5 

College 6 
College 7 
College 8 



APPENDIX IV 

(continued) 
. TABLE 5 (continued) 



Standard Semester Work Load 

Credit Hours or " Contact Hours 



15 



18 teaching hours 
maximum ^ 



English, 1 5 teaching 
hours maximum 

Lecture only 
Combined lecture 
and laboratory 
Physical education 



15 



18 



Maximum per year 

47 teaching credit 
^ hours or 56 contact 
hours (trimester 
schedule) 

Maximum 60 teach- 
ing hours over 2-year 
period, maximum 32 
in 1 year 

24 teaching hours 

12-26 hours 

15-30 hours 
18—36 hours 

30 credit or 40 
contact 

30 credit (all except 
English) 

Teachers with 6 or 
more composition 
classes: 25 credit 
maximum 



^SOURCH: State Agency Annual Report 



TABLE 6 
Evening Compensation^ 



Rate of Payment for Evenings and Overloads 

Compens.ilion Assistant AssociatC full 

College Basis Instractor Proiessor Professor Professor 

College 1 

(Part-time) Credit hour $263 $301 $339 $376 

(Full-time) $202 $232 $261 . $290 

U) 
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APPENDIX IV 

(continued) , . . , 4 

TABLE 6 (c9r.*H'nued) 

. Rate of Payment for Evenings and Overloads 





Compensation • 




Assistant 


Associate 


Full 


College 


Basis 


Instructor 


"Professor 


Professor ' 


Professor 


College 2 r 


Net contact- hour 


* -J 


- $275 






College 3 


Credit hour 


$300 


$338 


$383 


$432 


College 4 " 


Teaching hour 


1/60th of current annual salary 




College 5 


Contact hour 


$210 


$230 


$260 " 


$300 


College 6 


Conlact hour 


* $290 


$310 


$330 - 


. $350 


College 7 












(Part-time) - 


Credit hour 


$230 


$260 


$290 


$320 ' 


(Full-time) 


Based on qualifications , 










College 8 


Credit hour 


$260 


$275 


$290 * 


$305 



^SOURCE: State Agency Annual Report 



TABLE 7 



Overload and Summer Session Provisions^ 



College 



Other Provisions 



Summer Session 



College I Maximum overload is 3 credit hours ' 
per semester. Full-time faculty has 
preference. 

College 2 Maximum of 3 additiooaH:ontact 

hours per semesu r except by premis- 
sion of the president. 

College 3 Full-time faculty has prcf'-rence. Some 
. faculty may have evening assignments 
as part of regular load. 

College 4 I evening course per semester may be 
required. 

College 5 Full-time faculty has preference. 

Maximum of ^ paid overload courses 
per"^ semester. 

College^ * Maxmium of I course por semester. 
^ 2 per year. 



Same as evening 

Same as evening 
Same as evening 



Same as evening 

$350 per contact 
hmjr section of 
40 or more stu- 
dents; $106 per 
in sections of 5 
to 9 students. 
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APPENDIX IV 

' (continued) 

TABLE* 7 (comtnued) 

College ' Other Provisions Sunnmer Session 
College 7 

College 8 FulMime faculty h^ive preference. » Same as evening 

■ ■'SOURCE: S>iatc Agency Apnual Repori 



! TABbES 
Salary Schedule-1 975-1 976 









College 1 










College 2 








No of 








No. of 


Mo. of 








No. of 


Instruction 


Pos. 


Salary 


■ Min. 


Max. 


Empl.. 


Pos. 


Salary 


Min. 


Max. 


Enipl.' 


- " \ 
Professors 


"28 


$22,226 '116,782 


$23,617 


9 


29 


$19,622 


$16,196 


$21,410 


10 


A«oc. Professo''s 


40 


19,003 


14,3Cp 


20,206 


* 9 


68 


16,844 


' 14,548 


19,190 


10 - 


Asst. Profcsso'rs 


83 


15,013 


12,370 


1 7,407 


9 


69 


14,623 


1 2,492 


17,003 


10 


Instructors 


14 


12,446 


10,627 


14,953 


9 


53 


12,079 


1 0,620 


14,455 


10 


Asst. Inst./Lect. 


f) 


9,797 


8,015 


1 1,278 


9 


V-arles 17.25 hr. 






Teth. and Other Assls. 


7 


9^549 


8,675 


10,529 


12 


13 


9,488 


8,356 


10,809 


12' 


Div. and Dept. Chairmen 


22 


3,935 


1,212 


8,132 


Pl ^ 


9 


21,514 


18,355 


24,526 


10 


Clerical 


20 


7,157 


6,1 18 


8,315 


12 


22 


7,719 


7,108 


9,440 


12 


pi Fac. Even, and Sum. 


144 


1,063 


275 cr hr 




Pt 


400 


17.25 hr. 


16.25 hr. 


18.50 hr. 


pl 


Library 






Library - 














Chief Librarian 


1 


1 7/107 


12,371 


17,407 


9 












Asst. Librarian 


6 


15^,720 


13,563 


1 7,454 


9 


2 


14,574 


12,492 


16,309 


14 


Library Assls. 


• 1 . 


9,161 


8^531 . 


10,651 


12 


4 


12,31 J 


1 0,620 


13,865 


10 


Clerical 


7 


7,1 10 


6,253 


7,624 


12 


3 


7,459 


, 7,108 


9,110 


12 


Student Sarviccs 




Student Services 














Counselor for Dean of Students 


7 


16,985 


12,303 


20,206 


9/12 
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APPENDIX IV 

(continued) 



T/^BLE9 

Overview of Salient Factors in the Compensation of Teaching Faculty 
^Differences Between College and Survey Data Shown in Parentheses, 
as Percentages of Survey Data to the Nearest Tenth) 



Inslllulionai ^ 
Category 

Community College 



Stat(; ^ommunity College 



Public (4*yr.) in Nearby 
Statjes' 

Priviite (4-yr.) in 
Nearby States 
Pr iya te- 1 vy L eagu 6 



oVi 



(A) (Modal) 
Course 
Load 



30 cr. hrs. norm (approx. 
same as 30 cr. hrs. max.) 

(8) 30 ti. hrs. max. 



(I) 24 cr. hrs. max. 
(8) 24 cr. hrs. max. 
no institutional standards 



(B) Average 
Base Salary 
Four Ranks 

$23,076 



(C)B 
Pius Average 
Costable 
Benefits 

$28,107 



(25) 18,237 (6) 21,866 



. (t26.5) 

(4) 20,208 
(+12.4) 

(14) 24,705 
(- 6.6) 

(5) 25,200 



(+28.5) 

benefit data 
varies widely 

(13) 28,386 

(-0.1)- 

(6) 29,560 



(D) Average 
Overload 
Midrange 

$296/co. hr. 
(333/cr. hr.)^ 

(9) 277/co. hr. 

(+6.9) 
(9) 312/cr. 

(4) no overload 

(9^ ^I9/cr. hr. 
(14.4) 

(6) no overloads. 



SOURCl:: Previous Tables m this /{eport 

^For purposes of cumpdnsoo w»th survey credit hour data, contact-hour data is converted to credit hours on the basis the 
relationship between New Yo'^*' State community col'^ges credit-hour and contact-hour averages in »he san.e column. 

Source. )dscph N. Hartkin, "Picpanng for Fai \v Negotiations," in Angcll, Kclh v vt ul, Handbook of I acuity HarqaminQ, xi\\ 
1.50-1.57. 
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